Minneapolis  Convention  —  Still  Time  to  Register 


The  Minneapolis  Convention  Committee,  chaired  by  Bob  Jibben,  has  planned  some 
outstanding  activities  for  all  those  attending  the  upcoming  convention.  Bob  asked  me  to  let 
everyone  know  that  it  is  not  too  late  to  register.  If  you  have  misplaced  or  discarded  your 
registration  material  give  Bob  a  call  at  (612)  925  1386  and  he  will  get  you  another  packet 
right  away. 

One  of  the  high  points  of  the  convention  will  be  a  visit  to  Bob’s  house  to  see  his  collection. 
At  the  end  of  this  newsletter  I  have  reproduced  a  great  article  that  appeared  in  the  January 
2004  issue  of  the  Minnesota  monthly  antique  and  collectibles  newspaper  “OLD  TIMES” 
about  Bob  and  his  collection.  The  article,  spread  over  several  pages,  included  pictures  of 
many  of  Bob’s  scales.  Due  to  limited  space  I  was  not  able  to  include  all  of  the  pictures. 
Having  seen  Bob’s  collection,  I  thought  the  author  did  an  outstanding  job. 

New  Members 


I  would  like  to  welcome  seven  new  members  who  have  joined  ISASC.  Norris  Amsbaugh 
lives  in  Westminster,  Maryland  with  his  wife  Dawn  and  has  quite  a  collection  of  egg  scales, 
sixty-six  in  all.  James  Conlan  and  his  wife  Teresa  are  from  Brunswick,  Georgia,  and  have 
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primarily  jewelers  and  apothecary  scales.  C.  D.  Farr,  from  Middletown,  Pennsylvania,  has  a 
collection  of  over  200  Penny  weighing  scales.  Two  new  members  are  from  the  state  of 
Michigan.  Jack  Mickevich  lives  in  Scottville,  and  Greg  Moss  and  his  wife  Beverly  live  in 
Waterford.  Both  collections  consist  of  varied  scales.  The  sixth  and  seventh  new  members 
reside  in  Canada.  Harvey  Kotler  and  his  wife  Arana,  who  live  in  Toronto,  have  a 
collection  of  over  300  varied  scales.  Victoria  Huntington  lives  in  Delta,  British  Columbia,  and 
is  a  B.C.  City  Councillor.  Welcome  to  ISASC! 

Endowment  Committee  Report  --  Auction  of  Everett  Collection 
Duplicates. 

Board  Members  Jerry  Wilson  and  Steve  Beare  report  that  the  continued  focus  of  the 
Committee  is  in  Pittsburgh.  As  you  know,  the  magnificent  collection  we  received  from  Bill 
Everett  is  stored  there.  Mary  Anne  Murphy,  helped  by  new  committee  member,  and 
ISASC  Treasurer,  Les  Firth  and  his  wife  Elaine  identified  duplicates  from  Bill’s  collection, 
not  needed  for  our  future  museum,  for  an  auction  on  April  18.  Stuart  Malter  took 
photographs  of  the  collection.  The  Three  Rivers  Auction  Gallery  in  Pittsburgh  plans  to  send 
announcements  concerning  the  auction  to  all  members.  Considering  the  timing  of  this 
newsletter  I  assume  you  will  have  received  the  announcement  by  the  time  you  read  this. 
There  will  be  a  follow-up  auction  on  May  2 

On  other  fronts,  the  committee  continues  to  invite  members  to  consider  both  the  donation  of 
scales  and  funds  toward  our  future  museum.  Bill  Everett  generously  provided  funds 
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adequate  to  store  his  collection  for  the  years  before  we  can  open  a  public  exhibit. 

All  our  efforts  to  date  have  been  funded  by  his  gift. 

We  will  continue  to  need  help.  We  ask  those  of  you  who  are  able  to  assist  with  donations 
for  the  endowment  program  to  please  do  so.  Museums  that  are  well  endowed  thrive. 

Transfer  of  Publication  Sales 

As  most  of  you  know,  in  the  past  when  you  wanted  to  buy  any  of  our  ISASC  publications 
or  back  issues  of  EQUILIBRIUM  our  Library  List  directs  you  to  send  your  order  to  Vice 
President  Jerry  Wilson.  There  is  a  change  in  the  process.  Executive  Secretary  Jan  Macho 
has  agreed  to  take  on  this  function.  Our  extensive  collection  of  books,  old  catalogs,  past 
issues  of  Equilibrium,  and  art  works  have  been  transferred  form  Jerry’s  house  in  Escondido 
to  Jan’s  facility  in  Los  Angeles.  You  will  soon  receive  a  revised  Library  List  with  new 
mailing  instructions.  In  the  meantime  you  can  still  write  to  Jerry  and  he  will  pass  it  on  to  Jan. 
Remember,  the  sale  price  of  our  publication  “Scales,  Scales,  Scales”,  which  regularly  sells 
for  $30.00  is  only  $15.00.  This  price  is  still  in  effect  until  further  notice.  (  See  descriptions  of 
contents  in  our  Library  List.) 

Speaking  of  Catalogs 

For  most  of  its  existence,  ISASC  has  produced  reprints  of  scale  company  catalogs  for 
members  to  purchase  for  their  personal  libraries.  In  the  recent  past,  no  catalogs  have  been 


reproduced  due  to  the  press  of  other  activities  and  duties.  The  current  offerings  are  listed 
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on  the  Library  List. 

Please  share  you  knowledge  and  preference  with  us  by  responding  to  the  following: 

1 .  If  you  would  like  to  have  ISASC  resume  printing  scale  catalogs  for  members  to  buy, 
please  let  us  know. 

2.  What  company  catalogs  are  you  interested  in? 

3.  Do  you  have  any  catalogs  you  are  willing  to  loan  us  for  this  purpose?  If  so,  which  scale 
makers,  or  dealers,  do  you  have?  (They  will  be  carefully  handled  and  returned  to  you  in 
their  original  condition.) 

4.  Do  you  know  of  anyone  else  who  has  or  may  have  scale  catalogs  we  could  borrow  for 
this  purpose?  If  so,  please  give  us  their  names. 

Equilibrium  Index  --  Now  and  Future  -  On  Our  Web  Site 

The  cumulative  index  of  Equilibrium  articles  from  1978  through  1996  is  now  available  at  our 
web  site  at  www.isasc,org  for  online  searching.  The  Index  was  created  by  Diana 
Crawforth-Hitchens.  ISASC  appreciates  all  the  thought  and  effort  that  went  into  it. 

What  we  are  doing  now  --  At  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Jan  Berning,  Editor 
of  Equilibrium,  has  agreed  to  complete  the  monumental  task  of  bringing  the  Index  up  to 
date.  We  will  publish  and  distribute  the  25-year  Index  later  this  year.  The  25-year  Index 
will  be  posted  on  the  web  site  as  well,  and  Jan  will  regularly  index  Equilibrium  so  that  you 
can  search  articles  and  subject  matter  up  to  the  most  recent  issue. 

Where  and  How  to  Find  the  Index  —  The  Index  is  located  in  the  public  area  of  the  web 
site  so  that  prospective  members  will  also  have  the  opportunity  to  see  the  value  of 
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ISASC  in  the  history  of  weights  and  scales.  You  may  either  use  the  index  online,  or  by 
downloading  it  and  using  it  as  a  “local  copy”.  This  is  a  large  file  (about  1 .4  MB),  so  it  may 
take  several  minutes  to  download  with  a  dial-up  connection. 

To  find  the  Index,  go  to  the  home  page  of  the  web  site  and  click  on  information,  which  will 
open  up  a  new  page.  Click  on  Equilibrium  Index,  and  follow  the  instructions  to  download  or 
save  to  your  computer. 

The  entries  are  arranged  alphabetically  and  refer  to  the  page  number  of  Equilibrium.  If  you 
wish  to  search  by  author,  maker,  or  by  a  key  word  that  appears  in  an  article,  press  “Ctrl  F". 
Mac  users  should  press  “Apple  F”.  This  allows  one  to  quickly  and  thoroughly  search  the 
net. 

Morris  Garber  —  1913  -  2004 

We  were  sadened  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Morris  Garber  on  January  16,  2004.  Morris  was 
a  long  time  member  of  ISASC  who  had  a  collection  of  over  360  scales  of  various  types. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Gloria.  Morris  received  his  Ph.D.  in  Genetics  in  1951  from 
Texas  A&M  where  he  also  studied  statistics  and  received  computer  training.  In  1956  he 
joined  the  University  of  California  at  Riverside  (UCR)  as  Assistant  Biometrician  and  Head 
of  the  Biometrical  Laboratory.  Morris  was  a  pioneer  at  the  University  campus  in  Riverside 
in  the  development  and  use  of  computers.  Morris  was  91  when  he  died. 
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Questionnaire 

As  of  the  date  of  the  preparation  of  this  newsletter  (April  2)  we  have  received  79  returned 
questionnaires  out  of  the  approximately  250  sent  out.  My  friends  in  the  “polling”  business 
tell  me  that  our  response  (32%)  is  excellent.  They  are  still  trickling  in.  If  any  members  still 
wishes  to  send  in  their  responses,  we  plan  to  wait  to  compile  the  results  until  April  30.  It  is 
our  plan  to  have  the  results  available  at  the  convention  in  Minneapolis.  I  will  also  prepare  a 
summary  of  the  results  for  the  next  “Balanced  View”.  Thirty-three  of  you  members 
included  comments  of  a  wide  variety. 

i  want  to  thank  all  who  took  the  time  to  fill  out  the  questionnaire,  especially  those  who  took 
the  time  to  write  their  comments.  I  will  also  attempt  to  summarize  the  comments  in  the  next 
newsletter. 


Tom  Dooley,  President 
ISASC 

The  article  about  Bob  Jibben’s  collection,  starting  on  the  next  page,  appeared  in  the 
following  Minnesota  monthly  antique  newspaper: 
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There's  surprising  variety  in  style  and  technology 
available  to  collectors  of  vintage  mechanical  scales 


Bob  Jibben  aboard  a  vintage  art  deco 
coin-operated  scale,  a  showpiece  in  a 
collection  that  is  otherwise  strong  in 
egg  scales,  grain  scales  and  coin  scales. 


By  David  Christenson 

People  have  needed  scales  as 

long  as  there  has  been  a  need  to 
determine  weight,  and  that  need 
goes  back  to  the  beginnings  of  com¬ 
merce.  Scales  have  been  found  in  the 
tombs  of  ancient  Egypt,  equipped  with 
stone  weights  typically  sculpted  to 
resemble  ducks. 

Today’s  electronic  scales  may  be  more 
accurate  than  those  ancient  mecha¬ 
nisms,  but  they’re  unfortunately  less, 
decorative.  Now  there’s  a  thriving  col¬ 
lector’s  market  for  traditional  mechan¬ 
ical  scales,  popular  for  their  decora¬ 
tive  use  of  wood  and  metals  as  well  as 
their  ingenious  designs. 

What’s  remarkable  about  this  collect¬ 
ing  field  is  the  variety  available.  Over 
the  centuries  there  have  been  specialty 
scales  for  dozens  of  specific  uses. 

Bob  Jibben  started  his  own  scale  col¬ 
lection  about  10  years  ago,  not  very 
long  ago  compared  to  many  collec¬ 
tors  in  this  category,  but  he’s  “trying 
to  catch  up  fast.”  A  basement  room  in 
his  house  is  lined  with  shelves  hold¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  scales  of  many  variet¬ 
ies;  coin  scales,  egg  scales  and  grain 
scales  are  his  strongest  specialties. 

The  first  piece  in  his  collection  was  a 
scientific  laboratory  scale.  He  remem¬ 
bered  these  scales  from  his  college 
days,  when  he  majored  in  agriculture 
and  took  chemistry  and  biology  class¬ 
es.  Scientific  scales  are  so  precise  they 
can  weigh  a  single  human  hair. 


“I  started  doing  research  on  it  and  dis¬ 
covered  there  were  other  scales  that 
were  more  popular,”  Jibben  said. 

Two  more  lab  scales  joined  the  first, 
then  a  couple  of  money  scales  made  in 
Germany  around  the  late  1700s. 

Why  would  someone  need  to  weigh 
money?  A  century  ago  and  earlier, 
coins  were  made  with  gold  or  sil¬ 
ver,  and  their  value  depended  on  the 
amount  of  gold  or  silver  used  in  them. 
This  inevitably  inspired  some  unscru¬ 
pulous  people  to  shave  small  pieces 
off  their  coins,  a  practice  called  clip¬ 
ping;  when  enough  clippings  were 
accumulated  thev  could  be  melted 
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into  a  saleable  nugget.  A  coin  scale 
ensured  that  the  coins  being  traded 
were  the  proper  weight  for  full  value. 

Coin  scales  came  in  many  sizes  and 
configurations;  Jibben  has  several 
varieties,  from  large  tabletop  mod¬ 
els  used  in  banks  to  small  pocket-size 
scales  for  merchants  on  the  move. 

Collectible  coin  scales  made  from 
about  1730  to  1840  are  available  for 
$200  to  $1,000  apiece,  depending 
on  size,  quality  and  completeness. 

SCALES:  To  page  22 


Sales 

From  page  l 

libben  said  a  nice  one  with  all  its 
weights  can  be  had  for  a  price  in 
the  $600  to  $700  range.  The  last 
coin  scales  were  made  around 
1910. 

Egg  scales  comprise  the  largest 
group  in  Jibben’s  collection;  he 
has  about  100  of  them.  “They’re  a 
hot  item  on  the  market  now,  with 
one  of  the  biggest  increases  in 
price,”  he  said. 

In  the  heyday  of  the  family  farm, 
buyers  paid  more  for  eggs  if  they 
were  pre-sorted  by  size,  because 
this  saved  labor.  Farmers  bought 
egg  scales  calibrated  for  just  that 
purpose.  They  came  in  many 
configurations,  but  one  of  the 
most  common  types  was  the  col¬ 
orful  Jiffy  Way  scale  made  in 
Minneapolis.  Jibben  said  more 
than  2  million  Jiffy  Way  egg 
scales  were  sold,  and  the  compa¬ 
ny  laid  claim  to  being  the  world’s 
largest  maker  of  these  devices. 

Jibben  also  favors  grain  scales, 
not  the  kind  large  enough  to 
weigh  a  feed  bag,  but  small  grain  j 
scales  designed  to  weigh  samples. 
By  weighing  a  small  amount  of 
measured  grain,  the  weight  of 
the  entire  volume  could  be  deter¬ 
mined  with  a  little  math.  More 
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advanced  grain  scales  can  esti¬ 
mate  the  final  weight  after  husks 
are  removed  from  the  grain.  The 
earliest  grain  scales  appeared  in  ! 
Europe  around  1810,  but  not  in 
the  U.S.  until  the  1870s. 


Jibben’s  goal  is  to  get  one  grain 
scale  from  each  country  of  man¬ 
ufacture,  and  cornplete  sets  of 
i  grain  scales  from  the  U.S.  mak- 
i  ers  Fairbanks,  Howe  and  Buffalo. 

:  Many  collectors  specialize  in 
individual  companies,  including 
I  these  three  major  manufacturers; 
some  seek  out  items  from  major 
European  centers  of  manufacture 
such  as  Nuremberg,  Cologne  and 
Lyons,  or  from  the  major  British 
firm  S.  Mordan. 

The  internet  has  driven  the  price 
up  for  high-quality  and  rare 
scales  because  it’s  heated  up  the 

competition  among  buyers,  but 
;  more  common  scales  have  had 
stable  prices,  Jibben  said. 

:  i 

Mail  or  letter  scales  are  fairly 
plentiful,  and  popular  among 
'  collectors.  The  U.S.  post  office 
began  charging  postage  by  weight 
in  the  mid-19th  century  and 
immediately  needed  thousands  of 
scales  for  that  purpose.  Available 
varieties  range  from  tiny  pocket 
,  letter  scales  to  tabletop  models. 


Some  scale  weights  are  collectible  by  themselves.  These  are  nc 
ing  banker’s  weights  once  used  for  gold?  Beware:  the  closed  sel 
the  center  is  a  reproduction. 


lwo  examples  of  the  common  Jiffy-Way  egg  scale,  made  in  M 
neapolis.  This  scale  appears  in  colors  and  often  with  advertisi 


.  Store  scales  are  also  popular.  We 
still  estimate  our  purchases  in  the 
j  produce  department  of  grocery 


This  steelyard  type  grain  scale  was  made  by  John  Bleuler,  a  craftsman  active  from  1757-1829. 


,ores  with  scales,  and  hardware 
ales  are  still  in  use  tor  weigh- 
ig  of  nails,  screws  and  such, 
arlier  models  of  these  scales  are 
ccasionally  elaborate  and  deco- 
ltive,  more  impressive  for  coun- 
:rtop  display. 

)ther  varieties  of  scales  ranee  in 
lze  from  tiny  pocket-sized  mod- 
1s  for  weighing  single  coins,  to 
icales  big  enough  to  accommo- 
ate  a  horse  or  cow,  to  the  giant 
cales  highway  officials  use  to 
v'eigh  semi-trailer  trucks.  In 
he  middle  range  are  scales  for 
weighing  people,  including  the 
amiliar  coin-operated  variety. 

lost  collectors  gravitate  toward 
ne  smaller  varieties  of  course, 
i  /here  there  are  plenty  of  choices, 
’here  are  specialized  scales  tor 
weighing  water,  chemicals,  sol- 
er,  diamonds,  opium,  cow’s  milk 
nd  gold.  Jibben  has  a  large  scale  - 
yith  an  odd  cone-shaped  tube 
vhicn  was  used  to  hold  chickens 
or  weighing.  We  still  refer  to  the 
‘weight”  of  paper  or  thread;  at 
nome  point  in  manufacture  the 
weight  of  those  goods  is  checked 
by  scales.  Specialized  scales 
lave  been  developed  to  check  the 
weight  of  bowling  balls,  to  test 
for  the  percentage  of  buttermilk 
in  a  quantity  of  milk,  to  weigh 
World  War  II  rationing  coupon 
books,  and  to  measure  the  pres¬ 
sure  that  a  phonograph  needle 

puts  on  a  vinyl  record,  to  mini¬ 
mize  wear  on  the  grooves. 

Regulators  require  that  scales 
in  retail  stores  are  accurate,  so 
naturally  there  are  scales  that 
;are  used  to  check  the  accuracy 
of  other  scales.  These  were  par¬ 
ticularly  important  in  England, 
said  Jibben,  where  each  town  and 
city  had  its  own.department  for 
checking  on  retailers,  and  food 
sellers  who  tried  to  cheat  custom¬ 
ers  faced  severe  penalties. 


Nearly  all  manufacturers  in  this 
field  have  converted  to  mak¬ 
ing  electronic  scales,  but  though 
mechanical  scales  are  virtually 
obsolete,  many  are  still  at  work, 
i  Check  your  neighborhood  hard¬ 
ware  store  -  there  may  still  be  a 
I  mechanical  scale  in  use  there. 

A  big  part  of  collecting  lore  is 
the  division  of  scales  by  type  or 
technology.  The  balance  scaie,  as 
;  seen  in  symbols  of  justice,  may 
be  the  first  to  come  to  mind;  it 
!  features  two  hanging  pans  on 
either  end  of  a  bar  with  a  cen- 
I  tral  pivot  point.  A  19th  century 
;  improvement  on  this  pan  scale  is 
j  the  Roberval  scale,  in  which  the 
:  pans  or  plates  are  raised  above 
i  the  pivot  point,  with  a  system  of 
I  legs  and  bars  for  stability. 


This  highly  accurate  egg  scale  from  the  1950s,  with  box,  was 
made  by  William  A.  Webb  of  London. 


A  small  pocket  scale  for  weighing  English  coins  was  signed  by  it: 
maker,  Anthony  Wilkinson,  who  worked  from  1780-1820.  A  simi 
lar  scale  by  his  student  is  shown  folded  up  in  wooden  box. 


A  balance  type  grain  scale  from  Austria  with  its  original  wooden  box  dates  from  1800-1840. 


From  previous  page 

Another  of  the  oldest  is  the  steel¬ 
yard  or  beam  type,  familiar  from 
the  doctors’  offices  of  yesteryear, 
in  which  the  weight  of  the  object 
is  balanced  by  a  sliding  or  hang¬ 
ing  "poise”  oh  a  beam. 

Spring  scales,  as  the  name 
implies,  employ  metal  springs  for 
resistance;  you’ll  often  encoun¬ 
ter  these  simple  scales  in  grocery 
stores.  They’re  not  very  accurate 
and  they  lose  accuracy  over  time 
because  of  wear  to  the  springs. 

There  are  many  other  types 
and  variations:  pendulum,  bis- 
mar,  bilateral  and  others.  (Scale 
types  are  easier  illustrated  than 
described;  see  accompanying 
photos.) 

Jibben  is  one  of  the  plan¬ 
ners  for  the  2004  convention 
of  the  InternationaLSociety  of 
Antique  Scale  Collectors,  an 
event  planned  for  May  13-16  at 
the  Hiiton  Hotel  in  downtown 
Minneapolis.  The  group  includes 
about  350  members  from  the 
Americas  plus  a  British  con¬ 
tingent;  members  get  news  and 
information  through  a  quarterly 
publication,  Equilibrium. 

The  convention  is  for  members 
only,  but  there’s  still  plenty  of 
time  to  join  before  the  event. 
Contact  the  International 
Society  of  Antique  Scale 
Collectors  at  www.isasc.org. 

For  more  information  about  the 
upcoming  convention,  contact 
Bob  Jibben  at  612-925-1386  or 
rmjibben@hotmail.com. 


A  Dodge  Micrometer  from  1902,  an  attractive  countertop  item 
for  use  in  hardware,  dry  goods  and  grocery  stores. 


A  counting  scale  by  Henry  Troemner,  one  of  the  most  famous 
makers.  The  beam  was  set  to  a  ratio,  so  that  a  single  item,  such  as 
a  nail,  could  be  placed  in  the  tray  to  the  left  to  balance  100  (for 
example)  on  the  right. 
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This  antique  coin  scale  was  designed  to  test  quarters  and  50  cent 
pieces  for  silver  content. 


